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Time for Repeal: Libertarians have long nourished a. dream — during the oppressive days of the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal — of a happy time when a legislative session would be entirely devoted, 
not to passing laws, but to repealing laws. There’s never a good law — they would wisecrack — which 
could not be made better if it were repealed. In fact, the word “repeal” rings well in the ears of all 
opponents of the all-powerful State. When the Mother of Parliaments erased the Corn Laws in 1846 
(thereby creating a partial free trade system), when in 1933 America repealed Prohibition, and when 
a few years ago the 80th Congress did some rescinding — good was performed and the common weal 
bettered. 

So, today we can report a new and unexpected development of this nature on Capitol Hill. 

It sounds almost weirdly paradoxical to say that conservatives-in-Congress are actually considering 
whether they should give their backing to repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. Nevertheless, it is true — 
with some qualifications. Most people forget that this piece of labor legislation was passed to provide 
controls counter-balancing controls of an earlier, pro-labor bill, the Wagner Act. The latter clamped 
controls on employers and gave birth to the bureaucratic monster known as the National Labor Relations 
Board (NLRB). Since then employers have writhed from the ministrations of NLRB, and have found 
some, but inadequate, relief from the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Now in the corridors and cloakrooms of Congress, there is serious talk of a movement to put over 
repeal of both the Wagner and Taft-Hartley Acts, to wipe the slate clean of all labor legislation. This is 
no idle fancy. It is gravely being examined by many who have devoted much of their Congressional 
careers to the study of the labor problem. 

Oddly enough, at least one labor boss, Mr. John L. Lewis, has for many years entertained the same 
notion. The Wagner Act never was of much help to his United Mine Workers union; and his savage 
sentiments about Taft-Hartley are well known. In the campaign of 1948, Lewis urged Dewey to stand 
for this total elimination of both Wagner and Taft-Hartley Acts. Dewey — as was his wont that year — 
said nothing. 

But John L. this year has had nothing to do with the thesis that both statutes should go. It is a 
purely conservative development. Some conservatives say: “Let’s repeal both — and start all over 
again.” But others amend this, as follows: “Let’s clean the decks, and let them stay clean.” 


Conant: The confirmation of the Harvard President to hold the job of High Commissioner in Germany 
slipped through the Senate last Friday — in controversial circumstances which have prompted some to 
call it “Black Friday”. Only about 10 Senators of the 96 were present, and two of them — Case of 
South Dakota and Dworshak of Idaho — protested the appointment in extensive speeches. 

Dworshak revealed an interesting admission by Conant to the Senate Committee of Foreign Rela- 
tions. The educator told the Committee that Secretary Dean Acheson some eighteen months ago asked 
him to become Ambassador to Germany and he refused; he refused, he said, not because he had any 
objection to the Acheson policies, but because he expected that there would be a change in the Adminis- 
tration in 1952. } 

Senator Case emphasized the shortcomings of a man who had urged what was essentially the Mor- 
genthau Plan for reduction of German industry in 1944; and effectively rebutted the attempts of Conant 
and two of his senatorial friends to free him from this stigma. (The Case speech was especially persua- 
sive. For the full text, see the Congressional Record, February 6, pp. 963-7.) 
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Although it was Friday night (when many are customarily absent) and few were left on the floor 




























of the Senate, the appointment went to a vote — a voice vote which some present thought was by no gress, 
means unanimous. . Taft had left the Senate before the debate on the appointment, and Knowland was “tre 
acting leader. Many Senators have'told us that they had been under the impression — due to-announce- tion f 
ments in the newspapers to that effect — that the voting on the appointment would go over until the fol- For p 
lowing week, if not to the second week after. had pf 
‘ is re 
‘Two Senators told us that they expected at least 30 would vote against it last’ week; and if the vote parg 
had been held over for ten days, the growing criticism of the appointment throughout the country might 
have caused many more to vote against it. 
guess 
The whole affair leaves a bad taste. Conant is one of the “old guard”, one of the followers of despe 
Democratic Administration policy. Voters had reason to expect that the new Administration — in view Tins) 
of the upsurge of popular sentiment against the ancien regime — would really express a change, in ) apid 
appointments as well as in acts of policy. B Texa: 
Coudert Amendment: The amendment to reform the electoral college, proposed by Congressman : —_ 
Coudert, if it were in force today, would in all probability have stifled one of the more obscene spec- | 


tacles of the current scene. We refer to the vicious attempt to discredit the excellent immigration law, 
known as the McCarran-Walter Act, which passed Congress last session and has a recently gone into 
effect. 





A combination of waterfront gangsters, Communists and left-wing Jewish organizations have been 
making the welkin ring, in an effort to smear Senator McCarran and Congressman Walter for enacting 
this bill to keep out Communists and criminals and to preserve the long established ethnic pattern of the 


U.S. The bill was passed by an overwhelming majority of Senators and Congressmen, with a stubborn : so 
minority from the big city states in opposition to it. General Eisenhower’s all too impressionable advisers : neal 
have obviously been affected by the din. * pres 
If the Coudert amendment were in effect, the White House would today have no qualms. The Coudert ‘ 
amendment requires that each presidential elector be chosen from a congressional district, with two electors | pub’ 
in each state at-large (like Senators) in a pattern corresponding to that of Congress. Thus, the Execu- |) Roc 
tive would be chosen by the same people (in each Congressional district) who elect the Congress. Con- 5 with 
gress and the Executive would thereby be harmonized from the very beginning of an Administration. BD outs 
If the Coudert amendment were in effect today, the Eisenhower Headquarters would not now be he 
worried over the caterwauling of the special groups in few large Eastern urban centers. They would 
remain happily impervious to the blackmailing released by the alliance of Communism and corruption. tior 
They would possess confidence that a vast majority of the people of the country — fairly represented in lob! 
the Senate and House — were staunchly behind the Chief Executive. Thus fortified, Eisenhower’s ad- mo: 
visers would see no necessity to appease the opposition. For, by the Coudert admendment, the political 
power of the great urban centers would be reduced to its proper proportion in the national scene. And ai} 
the press and radio, instead of playing up the demonstration as at present, would accord it only the pro- of 
portionate small importance it deserves. the 
Diplomatic Follies: As the crisis in the Near East (with the Soviets courting Arabs with anti-Zionism) ~ 
mounts rapidly, Loy Henderson, old-line diplomat, is slated to be sent to Egypt as U.S. Ambassador. e 


Henderson drew down upon himself the ire of Zionists four years ago by seeking a. fair deal for the 
Arabs; he will be welcomed in Cairo. But, two barriers might intervene: . (1) Henderson is presently 
Ambassador to Iran, and there is much work to perform in ‘that troubled country before he can leave 
for Egypt; and (2) in Washington, “they” ay that at least, three, “fat cats” of the GOP (who aren’t 
diplomats) are lobbying for the job. ; 


Recently, as diplomats were eagerly speculating on what Ike would say in his first address to Con- 
gress, a resounding row in diplomatic row intervened and diverted attention to what might be termed 
a “trade” matter for the striped-pants brethren. The Philippine Ambassador literally “threw” a ‘recep- 
tion for the incoming Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles. What cheek! — said many diplomats. 
For protocol required that Mr. Morgenstierne, Ambassador for Norway, as dean of the diplomatic corps, 
had precedence, in giving the first party for Mr. Dulles. The Norwegian’s cup was over-flowing; for it 
is reported that, in the crush at the Inaugural Ball, he was roughly handled hi a District of Columbia 
flatfoot. 


Will Mr. George McGhee remain as Ambassador of Turkey? This wealthy diplomat. reportedly 
guessed wrong on the election last fall, preferred Stevenson, and ever since the election has been trying 
desperately to mend his fences with the new Administration. McGhee’s father-in-law is E. L. de Golyer, 
Texas oil millionaire. The latter reportedly gave only $2,500 to.the Republicans in Texas — which is 
a piddling sum compared with what other oil barons contributed. How much did he give Stevenson? 
Texas stands high in Administration favor now. McGhee’s in trouble. 











Names! Names! Names! You know at least two people — maybe twenty — who ought to be » 
reading HUMAN EVENTS. Please send us their names and addresses, so that we can tell them 
about this publication. 





Education Front: Last week, under the heading “Worried Educators”, we mentioned in this column 
a meeting held in Denver by the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. This item induced 
Mrs. Lucille C. Crain, editor of The Educational Reviewer, to send us a detailed account of the character 
and purpose of this organization. The account is at variance with newspaper stories, which gave the im- 
pression that the organization is “grass roots” in origin, absolutely “public spirited” in its motivation. 


In the first place, the account reveals that the NCCPS is not financed by contributions from the 
public as intimated; it is supported by grants from the New York Community Trust and the Sloan, 
Rockefeller and Carnegie Foundations. Beardsley Ruml, chairman of its finance committee, is associated 
with the last two Foundations. Dr. James B. Conant, presently High Commissioner to Germany, and an 
outspoken critic of private schools, was one of the founders of the NCCPS; he is not without influence on 
the boards of these wealthy supporters of left-wing thought. 


Incidentally, Dr. Conant is chairman of the Educational Policies Committee of the National Eduea-. 
tion Association. It is not surprising that the NCCPS is strong for all the things for which the NEA 
lobbies: more federal aid to education (with nationalization of the public schools as its ultimate aim) ; 
more local taxes for schools; more support for “progressive” education. 


Apart from the usual “window-dressing” names of prominent businessmen (the “innocents”), the 
roster of the NCCPS board includes advocates of socialistic measures. Some are listed in the membership 
of organizations officially termed “subversive”; more are identified with collectivistic movements like 
the ADA (Americans for Democratic Action). 


Hence, when you get a circular asking you to join up, “as a person interested in the welfare of our 
public schools”, you can be sure that you are being invited to lend support to a movement intent on turning 
our schools into an instrument for the advancement of socialism. 


Radio Front: A number of gallant radio commentators, barred from networks, are waging battles’ in 
their local ateas to bring the facts of the political picmre, to their listeners. We list several of these, 
whose current broadcasts -deserve wider. notice: 











































(1) In the Milwaukee-Chicago area, Mr. Frank Kirkpatrick is heard over WGN (Chicago) Sun. 
days, 1-1:30 p.m. We have read a transcript of his remarkably frank broadcast of January 4, 1953, 
In it Kirkpatrick attacked world government and traced the trail of “strange characters” of global gov. 
ernment and left-wing persuasion through the highways and by-ways of the new Administration. 


(2) A broadcast interview staged on WHBC, Canton, on December 28, 1952, has achieved wide | 
distribution. It was sponsored by the American Legion and the Keep America Free Council (P.O. Box 281, 
Canton, Ohio — for copies). The participants (Mr. Glenn Powell and Charles O’Hara) exposed the f 
“one worldism” of an organization called the World Affairs Councils, which they termed “the follow-up } 
of the ignominious Institute of Pacific Relations”. O’Hara said: “Thousands of people have joined the | A 
World Affairs Councils. Many highly reputable businessmen and top public figures have allowed their [ 
names to be used as trustees or officérs.” | of 1 


(3) Willis J. Ballinger commentator on the Capital scene (whom we have mentioned in this column [ 
previously), is still “punching” on WPIK, Alexandria, Va., Mon., Wed., Fri., 5:15 p.m. His recent 
broadcasts on the crime situation and its links with the left-wing have proved illuminating to listeners, | 
Ballinger also provides news on the progress of “revisionism” of the propaganda myths of the last war.) 9Y 


West Coast News: The findings of the McCarran Committee hearings on the famous Institute of Pacific} ynic 
Relations occupy many large volumes and few will take the time to read them. But there is one excellent 
tabloid presentation of the highlights of these hearings which have made history, written by Anthony T. | 
Bouscaren, Professor of Political Science at the University of San Francisco. His summation has been} a St 
published in The Commonwealth, weekly journal of the Commonwealth Club of California (Hotel St. | 
Francis, San Francisco 1, Calif.). The bulky testimony and reports have been neatly and readably | 
compressed into a series of pithy, one-sentence paragraphs. | was 


The Board of Education of Los Angeles has banned the use of the controversial UNESCO program and 
in its schools, after a strong campaign waged by pro-American elements in that area. One able and) and 
effective fighter against the propaganda of the United Nations on the West Coast is Mary Lamar Knight, 
who edits an interesting monthly leaflet, Facts in Education (P.O. Box 2056 D, Pasadena, Calif.) in which | 
developments in the UNESCO problem, the famous Pasadena school controversy and the perennial loyalty | the 
oath conflict are reported. Miss Knight served for many years abroad as a correspondent for the United 


Press and is author of Red Blight, the story of the debacle of our policy in the Far East (published by ia 
Lorrin L. Morrison, Los Angeles, Calif.) . my 
rul: 


Taft and Byrd: On February 23, Senator Taft will receive an award, presented by the American Good 
Government Society, for the Ohioan’s contributions to constitutional government — among these public 
services, his stand against the ex post facto nature of the Nuremberg trials. Atthe same function, Senator | fect 
Harry Byrd will be similarly honored, for his zeal in trying to maintain national solvency. | 





The awards will be given at a George Washington birthday dinner in the Hotel Statler in the nation’s 
Capital. Former Senator E. R. Burke of Nebraska will preside, with Dr. Colgate Darden, President of the to 
University of Virginia, making the address of the evening. Byrd and Taft will also speak. The dinner diti 
is public and orders for tickets ($15 a plate) are being taken at the office of the American Good Govern: f tia] 
ment Society, 1624 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





arr 

The occasion is designed not only to honor the Father of our country, and two great Senators, but 

also to symbolize the Congressional coalition of northern and southern conservatives of both parties, of 
which Taft and Byrd are the leaders. the 
I Cc 
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THE SOLUTION IS REPEAL 
By THADDEUS ASHBY 


AY I READ ABOUT the hubbub over the Taft-Hartley law — with both Senator Taft and 


President Eisenhower urging its amendment — my mind goes back to the steel strike 


| of 1949, which I reported for the Chicago Tribune. 


I had previously lived with the men, working in the Inland Steel mills as a blast 
furnace electrician, and as one of them I knew more about the innards of the strike than 
any of the company officials. And I knew it was unpopular with the men and their 
wives. Within two weeks after it started there was talk in the ranks of a break with the 
union officials; a back-to-work movement could have been successfully launched. 

I was all set to comment on the decision of President Randall (of Inland) to take 


a strong hand, a stand which, if supported (as seemed likely) would have broken the 


and all other steelworkers. The men — I am convinced — were fed up with the union; 
and a corporation perpetuated the union’s power over them. 

Of the great steel companies to stand up against Roosevelt’s blackmail of industry in 
the Thirties, the one to hold out longest was Republic Steel, under Tom Girdler. When 
I was choosing a company to work for originally I picked Republic, largely because of 
my admiration for Tom Girdler and his fight against the CIO. Then a Supreme Court 


| ruling forced him to sign up. He acquiesced. 


Yet, even Tom Girdler, conservative stalwart (smeared by pseudo-liberals as an un- 


reconstructed reactionary) felt that he had to give the union a pat on the back. In his 


| autobiography, Boot Straps, he sold himself down the river, saying: ‘After I left college 


I would have been blind, however, not to see that everywhere in industry working con- 
ditions were changing — and improving — because of the union labor movement, essen- 
tially an arrangement providing for collective bargaining as against the man-to-man 
arrangement that was good enough, perhaps, in the days of little business.” (p.244) 
The very style of this sop was so different from everything I knew of Mr. Girdler, 
the prose so qualified and uncertain compared to his previous indictment of the CIO, that 
I could hardly believe Mr. Girdler wrote it. It sounded like something cooked up by a 
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pusillanimous public relations man, whose business seemed to be to appease gangsters 


and keep ruffians quiet. and 
Pow 
WwW" LET’S SEE if Mr. Girdler’s gratuitous salaam to organized coercion has any 
" validity. I was a dues-paying member in the USA-CIO, and supposedly a beneficiary M 
of the union labor movement described in Mr. Girdler’s apostatic paragraph. I know | 
something that neither Mr. Girdler nor his public relations men know: what it’s like [| othe: 
to belong to the CIO. are t 
In the old days (prior to 1936), a young fellow with some education and a love | is re 
of open-hearth steelmaking could have risen in a short time to the position of first helper [ othe: 
on a furnace, a high paying, highly responsible job. Nowadays seniority decides whether pare i 
he rises or not. I worked as a third and second helper on a furnace run by an idiot, who | 
kept the tonnage low and once lost a $10,000 “heat” into the cinder pots. Management | get 
wanted to get rid of him; we men on his crew would have gladly dropped him into a | but: 
full ladle; our foreman tried to fire him. It couldn’t be done — seniority. they 
This piece of deadwood was an official in the union. If the foreman bawled him | strer 
out or tried to punish him with time off, he would answer: “I'll pull the shop!” That | © b 
threat was an effective brake on any attempt at efficiency. Once I overheard the chief | © tk 
melter talking to the foreman about this man. ‘The company’d be money ahead”’, the with 
melter said, “if that fellow would sit on the bench all day and twiddle his thumbs.” |} YO 
The foreman snorted: “The company’d be money ahead if he stayed home and they weg 
sent him his check!” And yet the contracts were written for the benefit of men like 
this parasite, men already making high pay (he made $125 a week or more), at the ex- they 
pense of the men with low seniority who had no influence with the union officials who f behi 
negotiated the rigid status contracts. a ch 
There were incidents of coercion on the job: “If ya don’t join we'll take ya off | ©™ 
this machine and give yer job to a dooz-payin’ member.” There were incidents that mill 
made the union look like a gold-bricker’s protective association: “If ya get caught 
sleepin’ on the night turn, we won’t let them fire ya.” When I showed reluctance to | noti 
join the union just to see what would happen, I was told that “accidents” happen in the |} hav 
mills. A strong argument. trol 
There was violence within the union. A rival faction was organized; they were what | ™°* 
some would call a conservative group. The president they wanted to unseat had been in 
office for fifteen years. What happened? Their houses were smeared with red lead; emery | a c 


dust got into their crankcases, sugar in their gas tanks. They wanted honest elections 
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without violence; they were “liberals”. They were beaten up for the same logical reason 
and with the same justice that caused the weak socialist deviationists to be shot by Stalin. 


Power never compromises with reason. 


M* PARTICULAR UNION, the United Steelworkers of America, is most conservative. Its 

officers are good Catholics. Yet it favors generic Communism! Nor could it do 
otherwise. Its propaganda sheets preach hatred of the capitalists; the only gocd capitalists 
are those who give their capital to the men. The vilification of their immediate bosses 
is replete with slander. If I gave you two handbills, one printed by the PAC and the 
other by the Communists, you would see that the positions of both on all economic issues 


are identical. 


One morning, a barrage of leaflets fluttered over the mill town, enjoining us all to 


| get ready to go out on strike. I canvassed the men I worked with — not an isolated group 


but a good cross section — and found that four out of six of them opposed striking. But 


they weren’t allowed to vote on the issue. I had believed, as most people do, that the 
wee strength of the union is based on the unanimous support of the men. I found this support 


to be largely mythical. A tightly organized clique runs the show; the rank-and-file go 


to the meetings largely because of the free beer served. The chair recognizes the man 


with the right signal, nobody else. Strike votes are not secret ballots; they are acclamation 


| votes, in which the Nays sound just like the Yeas to the chair. And the hall is full of 
sergeants at arms, to put out anybody who is drunk, disorderly — or dissentient. 


like 


When I went into the mills I honestly assumed that unions must do some good, or 


| they wouldn’t have millions of men behind them. Actually, there aren’t millions of men 


behind the unions. Dues aren’t voluntarily contributed; they’re collected by force through 
a check-off system which the men hate. Check-off means that dues are withheld by the 


company from a man’s pay check. So, there are millions of dollars behind the unions, not 


» millions of men. 


Purge unions of Communism? That’s already been done to some extent, with no 


noticeable effect on their social aims. Their aim is one big union whose president would 


| have more power than the President of the country, for he would have the power of con- 


trolling its economy by strikes or strike threats. Purge them of racketeering? But their 


motto is expediency, moral relativism, anything to obtain their ends. 


How do we correct these evils? Not by kowtowing to union leaders and lighting 


a candle before the principle of collective bargaining, as the great ‘individualist’ Tom 


Girdler did. If collective bargaining is such a good thing, let’s get everybody in on the 





act; let’s organize the consumers. If we did, all pay and price increases would be auto- 
matic and completely pointless. Union members benefit from collective bargaining only 
because there is a disparity between their wages and the wages of everybody else. 


If collective bargaining were really a good idea, manufacturers should practice it in 
order to get higher prices for their products. Doctors should organize and collectively 
bargain for higher fees, druggists charge more for medicine, grocers for groceries, land- 
lords for rent. When everybody refuses to pay everybody else higher prices for their serv- 
ices, then everybody should go out on strike against everybody. Collective bargaining, 
if widely practiced, would lead to the absolute abolition of all competition. 


Look what the so-called conservatives have done. Look how people ostensibly on the 
side of free enterprise met the evils of unionism. Hollering “there ought to be a law”, 
they supported the Taft-Hartley Act, an unconstitutional law intended to undo the harm 
of the other unconstitutional law, the Wagner Act. The Taft-Hartley law simply attempts 


to mitigate the socialism inherent in its predecessor. But, there is no way of containing 


a “‘little bit’? of socialism; it is a cumulative disease. 


The solution of labor’s abuse of privilege is to destroy these privileges at the source. | 


The Wagner Act should be repealed. It is silly to argue that, without this support of | 


the government, workers would be paid too little or worked too hard. The only fair price 


for labor is the market price of labor, what the consumers are willing to pay; and as for 


working the men too hard, the capitalists never worked labor as hard as the unions are | 


now working the nation. 


If Congress withdrew government support of union privileges, the union problem 
would again be local. Nationwide bargaining would cease, and individual cases could 


be handled on their merits, without disrupting the national economy. 


What really happened under the two labor laws was that the government, presum- 
ably in the interests of the ‘general welfare’, took power from both management and 
labor and transferred it to the government. That is always the result of governmental in- 
terference in the private affairs of men. Amendment of the Taft-Hartley law can in no 
way solve the problems of labor or management, nor better the nation’s economy; for any 
change in the law will not eradicate the essential socialism in it, nor in the Wagner Act. 


There is only one way: wipe out both laws. 





THADDEUS ASHBY is now editorial writer for The Freedom Newspapers, a chain operating in the West. 
His background includes a tour at Harvard, another in the Army, some reporting and writing for magazines. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES: One—$.20; six—1.00; ten—1.50; fifty—5.50; one hundred—10.00. Quotations for larger quantities on request. 
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